CHAPTER II
ENGLISH POLITICAL THEORY IN THE
MIDDLE AGES
IT is commonly said that the Middle Ages lacked
a theory of the State. That is true, for the
simple reason that the State, as we understand
it, did not exist. The Schoolmen, lacking the prac-
tice, could have no theory. But Society existed, of
course; and as a result there were definite medieval
theories of society. These theories evolved with the
evolution of society and attempted to solve only those
problems which would naturally confront men living
either on the land or else in extremely small urban
communities and bound together in unity by the ties
of religion and of industry rather than of nationality.
1 In the Middle Ages the Church was not a State: it
was the State; the State or rather the civil authority
(for a separate society was not recognized), was merely
the police department of the Church/ l
The earliest English political theory is accordingly
ecclesiastic both in source and in tendency. Education
being the concern of the Church, thought was ushered
along the narrow paths of orthodoxy; and philosophy,
though it admitted Aristotle, was the handmaiden of
religion and was kept strictly in this ancillary position.
As a result, theory concerned itself with the two great
questions of vital importance to communities whose chief
1 J. N. Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, p. 5.
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